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THE TOWN OF FREMONT 


By Charles S. Hick 


The town of Fremont came into ex- 
istence on November 1, 1851 by a 
resolution of the Board of Supervis- 
ors of Sullivan County. It was cre- 
ated by dividing the town of Callicoon 
—the west half becoming Fremont. 

Previous to the creation of the 
town of Callicoon in 1842 it had 


-been a part of the town of Liberty. 


Records show that John Hankins, a 
resident of Fremont, had been = ac- 
tive in the town affairs of Liberty. 
When Callicoon had its first town 
meeting at the home of George G. 
DeWitt, Hankins was present and 
took a leading part in the organiza- 
tion meeting and was elected to the 
ofiice of Justice of the Peace. He 
hecame its second supervisor. 

There was no road from Hankins 
to Liberty. Quinlan relates that he 
reached Liberty. by following a route 
marked by blazed trees or crossed 
the Delaware, passed over a road on 
the Pennsvivania side to Cochecton 
and then to Liberty bv way of Beth- 
el. This gives an indication of this 
man’s interest in public affairs. 

The story of the Smith family that 
lived on a farm now owned by An- 
theny Schick of Obernburg fixes the 
background of the town of Fremont. 
These Smiths were forbears of Frank 
S. Bury and Grandmother Smith of- 
ten related that within a period of 
ten vears they had lived in three dif- 
ferent towns though they hadn't 
moved away from their home.  Be- 
fore 1842 they lived in the town of 
Liberty. When the town of Calli- 
coon was organized in 182 thev 
were then in Callicoon. |G eames et 
when Fremont was established thev 
became a part of that town. To her 
this seemed an unusual feat-—and it 
Was. 

General John C. Fremont had sev- 
eral admirers among the men who 
organized the new town and it was 
named in his honor. It became the 


eleventh town. 

The lands of Fremont weére_ the 
last in the county to be opened up 
for settlement. There were no roads 
to it in any direction. It was acces- 
sible by the Delaware River and its 
first settlers came to it up the river. 
Travel on the river past it must 
have reached a considerable volume 
before there was any extensive ‘set- 
tlement in the town. ‘There existed 
a trading post at Equinunk as early 
as 1750 and ratts of timber starting 
as far up stream as Rockland came 
past its shores before = 1800. The 
land was owned by absentee land- 
lords—one of the chief owners was 
Lucas Elmendorf. He eventually 
moved into the Long Eddy section. 

Simmons First Settler 

Isanc Simmons is credited = by 
Quinlan of being the first. — settler. 
He settled at Hankins in 1780. He 
sold to Brown, who sold to Pierce. 
Jonas Lakin came in 1800 who sold 
to Elizabeth Pierce. John Hankins 
and Luther Appley in 1834 bought 
the Elizabeth Pierce property and 


moved there in 1835. They found an. 


abandoned frame house, a saw mill 
and land that had been tilled many 
years. From this it may be assumed 
that’ the earlier settlers had left the 
lands for other parts. 

In addition to the settlement at 
Hankins two other parts of the town 
were independently settled. One at 
Long Pond (now ‘Tennanah) and the 
other Basket. That these settlements 
had reached some size it is well to 
eall attention to the old cemetertes 
at hoth these places. 

T had assumed that Benjamin Mis- 
ner was the earliest settler to conre 
into the Long Pond. section where 
he built a saw mill at the outlet of 
the pond in 1831. Quinlan © states, 
however, that Zachariah Ferdon_ lo- 
ented at Round Pond in 1824. Tf 
Ferdon preceded Misner, it was Mis- 
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ner and his brother Jacobus Misner 
who first bought land. The two 
bought a tract in 1811 of Herman 
M. Hardenburg, a son of Gerard 
Hardenburg, who had been murdered 
in the town of Fallsburg, where the 
Misners lived. den. Misner tt cred- 
ited with stocking Long Pond with 
brook trout—-some of which were 
later caught weighing five pounds. 
Sixteen in Misner Family 

The Misner family left its impres- 
sion on this section of Fremont. One 
reason was the number in the fam- 
ily. The original Misner had six- 
teen children—-fifteen boys and one 
gpl Ge-L. abn” aarcenbure «cane 
from Fallsburg to settle near the 
Rockland border and a considerable 
settlement sprung up here. While vet 
a part of ‘the town of Callicoon a 
school district was organized in this 
section making the third in the town 
of Callicoon, «There is. a. ‘record 
showing that a Hardenburg daugh- 
ter taught this school and received a 
salary in the munificent sum of two 
dollars a week and boarded herself. 
Another early ‘settier in this’ section 
was named Thomas Secord who. be- 
came nationally known as a= prize 
fighter. His. match. with >a: fighter 
named Yankee Sullivan ended in in- 
juries to Secord from which he died. 

In the Basket and Long Eddy sec- 
tion several early gazetteers gives 
sosepn. Green asthe \ichrst;. setter, 
Quinlan contends that the name is 
Joseph Geer. Judge William Deck- 
elman, who has searched the = land 
records in that section, finds that the 
name is Geer and not Green. .\bner 
Lane and a man named Dusinberry 
were here before 1890. A half-breed 
Indian named John Johnson lived in 
this section long after the tribe had 
departed. 

The settlers at Long Pond caine 
to the lands of Fremont through 
Rockland township. All contact with 
the outside world was.” over that 
route. The road built in 1533 from 
Liberty to the Delaware River opened 
up that portion near North Branch. 
A road known as the Cannon road, 
was built over the hill to reach the 
Hankins settlement. This was fol- 
lowed by another road to) Fremont 
Center. This 1] assume passed 
through Obernburg past the Stith 
home mentioned early in this article. 


Erie Brings Real Estate Boom 
When the Erie Railroad seemed a 


sure thing, there was big business in 
real estate in the town. When the 
railroad began to operate it was 
Hankins that became the station that 
served the town of Rockland. An old 
hotel register kept at Rockland now 
in possession of Kenneth A. Sprague 
of Roscoe contains the names of 
inany..a celebrity who came to. the 
Beaverkill to fish for trout. They 
got off the Erie at..Hankins. and 
walked overland through the mud to 
Rockland. They walked preferably 
even when there was a horse’ and 
wagon. Walking was more comfort- 
able. This early road was not lo- 
cated where the country road is to- 
day. I know quite well where it ran 
from the Martin Smith farm to Rock- 
land. At the Martin Smith farm it 
followed a valley to go along a ridge 
west of the Fremont Center village 
street past.the Kittle farm © now 
owned by Nelson. 

Nenr William  Friedenstine’s it 
passed near Trout Pond to Tennannah 
past Round Pond to Rockland. From 
Martin Smith's south to Hankins the 
road may have passed along the hill 
east of the valley past where Arthur 
Newman now lives. Possibly some 
one who reads this knows more about 
this than I do. The Cannon _ road 
had been cut out along the ridge. 
Early roads never followed “a. valley. 
These were always swampy due_ to 
log jams in the stream. 

Tannery Started in Fremont 

In -TS4S the tannery. - business 
started in Fremont when Charles W. 
Miles, Beniamin C. Miles and Carlos 
P. Holcomb built a tannery on the 
Hankins creel where  Mileses. -now 
stands. OThe- place iwastiknown, as 
Milesville for some years but finally 
hecame Mileses. I tried to learn if 
this Holcomb was any relation to Al- 
bert Holeomb but it must have been 
a different. family. <The date. 1849 
was two years before the Erie rail- 
road: bezan. If the Miles tannery 
produced any feather before = 1851, 
the hides must have come across 
country from Liberty and the D.ATT. 
earmnt at: EMenwvitle!.. Dhis i avras ctrue 
of the Horton tannery at Horton- 


“yille beforé the coming of the Frie. 


It is quife possible that the ensuing 
two oveurs Were used in getting ready. 

The tannery in Fremont — Center 
mir bee dhi Po: Buckley & Sen: sof 
Liberty where they were tanners, was 
a bigger establishment than the one 
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at Mileses. Benjamin P. Buckley of 
this firm was supervisor of Liberty 
when the settlers in Fremont wanted 
to become a new town and opposed 
its creation. Later the Buckley fam- 
ily became one ot the most promi- 
nent families in Fremont and the 
family provided four supervisors for 
the town. 


Prominent Names Now Extinct 
Quinlan lists the following names 


as persons prominent in the affairs 


of the town in 18!9 and who even- 
tually brought about the — establish- 
ment of the town. Judge Samuel 
McKoon, Levi Harding, Roderick La 
Valiey,. Thomas: S: Ward, William C. 
Ward, Joseph F. Yendes, sJurrow 
Phillips, Gs, 7b... .Ms° ‘Hardenberzh, 
James Brown, John Beck, Aaron 
VanBenschoten and a family of 
Cannons.. Not many of these fam- 
ities are represented in the residents 
of Fremont today. 


To comment on a few of the names: 
Levi Harding was an older brother 
of) the late: William’ J. Harding. of 
Callicoon Center, where the father 
was a blacksmith. Another brother 
settled in Rockland who like Levi, 


was also a blacksmith. foderiek 
La Mate wasais lone Frenchinan 
whose descendants remain. ‘Thomas 


S. Ward was a lawver who had pre- 
viously practiced in Jeffersonville. 
The Hardenberegh descendants live in 
the town of Rockland. John Beck 
has a grandson by the same name in 
Jeffersonville. Van Benschoten was 
acland owners (think. > The name 
was common among the Hudson riv- 
er Dutch. The Cannons were Irish 
and perhaps the only Irish family 
in Fremont at this early date. 

Persorally I’m not quite clear on 
the early settlement near Long Eddy. 
The Erie railroad established a switch 
there and listed it on its records as 
Basketesswitch. «This, can. .,be. <as- 
sumed to be named after the place 
it was meant to serve. A. similar 
situation had developed when the 
O.&W. passed through Rockland 
township. There was no Jivingston 
Manor. The railroad depot — estnb- 
lishad there was ca'led Morrston De- 
pot and served Morrston, a_ settle- 
ment about two miles — east. Like 
Morrston, Basket was crossed by the 
rvlrosd on a. trestle. and a= switch 
“nas qnite impossible. Basket in its 
da, was quite a settlement. Only a 
few homes remain today. 


Taylor Builds Erie Station 

In 1855 a post ottce was estab- 
lished at Long Eddy and a ferry was 
organized to carry traffic over the 
river from the Pennsylvania side. In 
1856 a Mr. Taylor built a -railroad 
Station at his own expense’ and 
served a year as agent for the Erie 
without pay. Taylor must have been 
only one of the many very enter- 
prising men who settled at Long I:d- 
dy shortly after the mid-century 
judging from the many large scale 
undertakings attempted at that place. 
In 1866 the Delaware Bridge Com- 
pany was organized and chartered. 
Lhe stock was hela by residents of 
Long Eddy and Little Equinunk, Pa. 
Solon Chapin took the contract to 
build the bridge. He became _ in- 
volved with the directors and quit 
work on the _ bridge. Martin A. 
Smith got control of the stock, new 
directors were elected, fired Chapin, 
and had the bridge finished—but it 
is ‘no more. 


Then the residents of Long Eddy 
had visions of the place becoming a 
place of considerable importance to 
rank with Binghamton, Elmira and 
other points along the Erie. Pre- 
paratory to this. eventuality, D. D. 
MckKoon and F. G. Barnes secured 
a charter from the state legislature 
incorporating the place as Douglas 
City. Thus came into existence the 
only city of which Sullivan County 
could ever boast. If Douglas -City 
ever had a mayor, I have not found 
ins name. The first officers were 
trustees — Charles G. Arnistrong, 
Dennis D. Mckoon, John MeDufee, 
Charles .D.° “Brand, ‘and “Uhysses «= -S. 
Tyler; assessors—George Gould and 
Joseph Dudgeon;  collector—William 
T. Kellam; police  justice-—Samuel 
McKoon; treastirer—Henry H. Me- 
Koon, street commissioner—J. Wes- 
ley Tyler; police commissioner— 
Wallace Young. 

Douglas City Records Preserved 

The record book of Douglas City 
is now in ‘the hands. of . Arthur “N. 
Meyers of Narrowsburg, who acquired 
it from Frank S. Bury, who saved #t 
from a fire at Fremont Center. When 
the incorporated city of Douglas City 
was dissolved the records were placed 
in the oftice of the town clerk of Fre- 
mont for safe keeping. ‘The papers 
on file in the town clerk's. office had 
become so bulky that the space in 
the clerk's office was overtaxed. The 
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town board sought to solve the dith- 
culty by authorizing the burning of 
old papers no longer of value. Among 
the papers marked for burning was 
the record book of Douglas City. 
Frank Bury, then a boy, was curious 
about the old book, consigned to the 
fire over which he had been placed 
in charge. He took it home and thus 
was saved whatever records remain 
of the only city Sullivan County has 
known. 

When the new city of Douglas City 
was organized, the stage was set for 
the growth and prosperity its pro- 
moters anticipated. To further this 
end a proposal was made to dam the 
Delaware River to create a power 
plant and promote manufacturing. 
the, Long “hddys tivdraulic . and 
Manufacturing Company was organ- 
ized in 1867 with a capital stock of 
$25,000. Of this $10,000 was raised 
by bonds issued bs Douglas City, 
$11,000 by residents of Long Eddy, 
another $2,000 by non-residents. The 
balance of $2000 was never issued. 
Visions of a flourishing manufactur- 
ing city were common. The contract 
for constructing the dam was award- 
ed to a man without skill or experi- 
ence. 


Dam Built and Washed Away 

Objection to the dam was made by 
the lumbermen all along the © river 
above the dam who claimed the dam 
would interfere with rafting opera- 
tions and prevent them from getting 
their goods to the market and threat- 
ened to demolish it as a nuisance to 
their pursuit of business. A flood 
in the meantime did what the rafts- 
men threatened to  do—demolished 
the dam and carried it down the 
river. Benjamin Buckley of  Fre- 
mont Center had a claim against the 
company and obtained a judgment 
and then bought the company at the 
foreclosure sale. The residents of 
Long Eddy—many of them—still had 
faith in the dam enterprise and got 
Dermission to rebuild it in 1871. An 
ice freshet in the spring of 1872 car- 
ried away the new dam—or what had 
been constructed of it. Thus was 
carried down the river the hopes and 
aspirations—and the $49,000 they had 
invested—-for aiogreat future — for 
Douglas City. 

The lands of Fremont, being the 
last in the county to he settled, re- 
mained the favorite resort of hunt- 
ers. The noted hunters of Rockland 


—who wrote of their hunting ex- 
peditions—-found Fremont a_ wilder- 
ness where they could find deer, bear, 
panther and wolves. Even elk ‘in- 
habited Fremont long after it could 
no longer be found in other parts of 
Sullivan County. The town records 
in Callicoon show that bounties were 
paid in 1855 for the killing of wolves 
in the town. These found a refuge 
in the Fremont wilderness. <A giant 


“passenger pigeon roost crossed the 


town near Long Pond. ‘The Fremont 
strenms eyen this day are knewn as 
trout streams. ‘The Delaware River 
always abounded in shad, bass and 
salmon. Salmon disappeared = many 
years ago and shad are all but gone 
ue to the contamination of the 
stream near its mouth. Shad and 
salmon are fish that spent part of 
their lives in salt water. Today wall- 
eyed pike and = small-mouth © black 
bass are caught in the river. 


Ponds Became Lakes 

When summer boarders began to 
came to Sullivan County, a move- 
ment swept over the county to change 
the names of the many ponds. <A 
pond overnight became a lake and 
received an attractive name—an In- 
dizn name—or something that passed 
for one. The Long Pond residents 
counseled with the sage of Callicoon 
Genter, W Hilamesk Harding, who 
came up with the name  Tenanah 
Lake. This was about the time of 
the Yukon gold rush and a river high 
in the mountains in Alaska had been 
given a name which the Indians said 
ineant mountain river. a Ae Veg 9 § op 
Harding selected for the Long Pond 
residents. In Alaska it is spelled 
Tanana. 

I recall that I taught the Windfall 
school in 1906. A tobaceo company 
placed a chewing tobacco on the mar- 
ket under the trade name of Te- 
nanah. There had been some dis- 
cussion as to whether there was a 
double “n” in the word. The com- 
pany settled the question by getting 
a post office cancellation under the 
office stamp. The  postraaster got 
two packages of chewing tobacco for 
his trouble. Why any tobacco com- 
pany would want to use the name on 
its package, [ cannot understand, but 
then great quantities of chewing. to- 
baceo was used by the woodcutters 
working around Tenanah in that day. 

My recollection. of my year at 
Windfall is an epoch in my life. Fred 
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Poley had a hotel, Charles Schimedes 
Was a wood turner, employed’ by 
Christian Maur. He turned out ten 
pins as a hand turner. ‘Today it is 
a macnite job. Schmedes could turn 
almost anything by hand. In the 
winter, the snow was. scraped off the 
ice and harness horse racing staged 
on. the ice, : This: was-on a Saturday. 
The following day—a  Sunday—l 
walked down to the scene of activities 
the day before and found that te some 
the affair was not yet finished. 
Tenanah Now Summer Resort 

There is no post office at ‘Tenanah 
today but it cannot be called a ghost 
town. The maii comes in over a 
rural delivery route out of Roscoe 
but the place has changed from a 
wood cutting center to a summer re- 
sort of the finest order. Chief among 
these is the hostelry developed by 
the: late Peter Wolf, who was easily 
one of the leading summer hotelmen 
in Sullivan Ceunty. On the top of 
the mountain at an elevation of over 
2000 feet he built up what seems to 
be an entire village, golf course and 
all, fronting on the lake, vet isolated 
from other resort hotels. 

The John Holpp family was also 
prominent in developing the Tenanah 
Lake area. <A daughter, Kitty An- 
derson, developed a big hotel on the 
outlet of the lake on the site of Fred 
Poley’s hotel of wood cutting days. 
Almost the entire shore line is built 
up by summer homes. Many of them 
are fine buildings. 

Low Pond, east of Tenanah, has 
now become Lake Anawanda and 
surrounded by summer  homes-—the 
owners of many live in Liberty. 

Trout Pond has retained its name— 
hut that is suitable for the purpose— 
end is now a camp for. boys. and 
“irle from New York City. 

F-omont Thriving Community 

Fremont Center with the advent 
of the Bucklev tannery became a 
thriving community. The tannery 
itcelf was a big enterprise. 1 can 
remember the tannerv buildings 
when the late Casper Engert owned 
themn.. Many of’. them were © still 
standing—mavbe all of them—when 
T first saw them about 1990, Grad- 
ually they rotted to the ground. In 
the community were maintained 
blacksmith shops, wagon makers to 
keep wagons and sleighs in repair, 
harnessmakers, and varions other 
skilled workers to supply the needs 
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of the workers that served the tan- 
neries. 

Following the Civil War a G.A.R. 
pest, Bell Post, No. 80, (Grand Army 
ct the Republic), was organized at 
Fremont Center. This was an. or: 
ganization of veterans of the Civil 
War similar to the American Legion 
of today. Bell Post No. SO boasted 
a membership of 85, which made it 
one of the biggest posts in Sullivan 
County. Their membership extended 
into all of western Sullivan County 
and into nearly Delaware County, 
extending as far as Cooks Falls and 
the eastern part of the town of Han- 
cock, Delaware County. 

‘G.A.R. Records Still Intact 

Lhe records of “this. GJA TKK... post 
are intact today in the hands of 
James Wilcox, who lives on the farm 
where? his oifather, 1 4nier io cox: 
lived north of Fremont Center. The 
eder Wiltosx was oa) sCivaiiWar . vet- 
eran, served the post as secretary and 
when the post disbanded was in pos- 
session of “the records. |. Omer. Wil- 
COX Was a prisoner of war held by 
the Confederate Army in Libby Pris- 
on at Andersonville, Virginia, and 
he took pride in the ownership of a 
picture of Libby Prison that hung 
framed on his wall. 

Speaking of Oiner Wilcox, who all 
his life worked for Seward Miles of 
the Mileses tannery, was the father 
of a big family. A story current in 
Fremont is that Seward Miles once 
said to Omer Wilcox, upon noticing 
his growing family, “I’m going to 
give vou a deed to this farm when 
you have eighteen children.’ Omer 
missed it by two. I talked this over 
with his son, James, who tells me 
he heard the story many times but 
doesn’t believe it true. Whether 
true or not, Omer never had title to 
the farm. His son, James, had to 
eet his title from the heirs of Seward 
Miles. 

With the big G.A.R. post at Fre- 
mont Center it was only natural that 
a Fourth of July Celebration should 
be the big affair each vear with a« 
parade of veterans. The Bell Post 
emploved the Eevpt fife and drum 
corns from Liberty township with 
Wakeman F. Benton. leader, to head 
its parade for several vears. Finally 
it was decided to have a fife and 
drum corps of its own and to attain 
that end, the post induced Frank S. 
Bury, then just a her, to vo to the 
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home of Wakeman Benton and live 
there to learn to play the fife. his 
Frank did and after that the Fre- 
mont boys provided their own march- 
ing music. 

Biggest Orchard in Sullivan 

Martin A. Smith established him- 
self just below the village where he 
developed a big farm on which _ he 
planted the biggest orchard of apple 
trees in Sullivan County. He had a 
small village of his own which _ in- 
cluded a creamery and a cider mill. 
Martin Smith is credited with having 
introduced the first Holstein dairy 
cattle into the county. The bull 
calves produced by his herd found 
ready sale for breeding purposes and 
the black and white cows appeared 
quickly on farms all over the county. 
Martin Smith was a political power 
in the county and served Sullivan 
County as Assemblyman. He joined 
in an enterprise at Binghamton to 
promote a beet sugar factory and 
planted his flats to sugar beets. These 
were shipped in freight cars loaded 
at Hankins and transported to Bing- 
hamton. The venture did not. suc- 
ceed and it stands as the one attempt 
to grow sugar beets for sugar mak- 
ing in Sullivan County. 

Fremont Center had its grist mill 
built and owned by Anthony Siebert. 
Daniel Fath, who later lived at Wind- 
fall, worked for him as miller. This 
gristnnll joined the tannery property 
almost west of the rural schoolhouse 
—some distance from the _ present 
highway. A dam across the stream 
where U. S. Minkler lived furnished 
power to operate a cider mill—pos- 
siblvy there was an early. saw mill 
here, too. 

Nortons Prominent Family 

A Norton family was prominent 
around Fremont Center. The house 
where Peter Hubert lived is a Norton 
home and shows evidence of the ele- 
cance built into the house when it 
was erected. The Minckler family 
was one of the most prominent — in 
this section in its earliest davs, where 
it had a harrel and stove factory and 
a earding mill. The Minelkler horne- 
stead * located inst north of the vil- 
lave and now owned hy Joasenh Nar- 
gang. ‘The pool of sprins water in 
the Minekler vard remains bunt does 
not serve the same purpose it did for 
the Mineklers, 

Tiffany. now Ienawn ac a dinmoand 
and jewelry dealer on Fifth avenne, 


| 


New York City, had its origin in 
Fremont Center where Edwin ‘Liffany 
Was a mechanic. 

John L. Hotfmann, a shoemaker by 
trade, who many will remember 
working at his shoemaker’s bench, be- 
came known as a cheese maker. A 
son, George, went to Cornell Univer- 
sity where he received training in 
cheese making. Using George’s 
know-now, John L. Hofftnann began 
to buy milk from his neighbors and 
turned it into cheese. <A building on 
the home farm’ became a cheese fac- 
tory and a basement under the kitch- 
en became a cheese cellar where the 
cheese was cured. About this time 
considerable milk was produced on 
the farms near Acidalia. Hoffmann 
transferred his cheese factory to Aci- 
dalia and built a new cheese cellar. 
George Hoffmann, still little more 
than a boy and small of stature too, 
continued as the chief cheese maker. 
There was a good demand for’ the 
Hoffmann cheese developed around 
Sullivan County where John L. Hoft- 
mann became salesman for the pro- 
dnci. 

Cooperat:ve Creamery Movement 

cooperative movement that cov- 
ered much of Sullivan County with 
cooperative creameries usually called 
ilein creameries—one of which was 
built at Fremont Center, another 
near Long Eddy in Detaware County 
and two in Callicoon township— one 
at Gypsy Corners near North Branch 
and the other at Callicoon Center—— 
took the milk from the cheese plants 
and the Fremont Certer cheese fac- 
tory went out of business. All the 
cooperative creameries failed. Ac- 
tually their organization was _ pro- 
moted by a creamery equipment 
company that was interested in a 
sale of its machinery. The salesman 
made the cooperative creamery look 
very attractive to the dairy farmers, 
who in the end lost the money they 
invested. A similar cooperative pro- 
moted by a horse dealer sold a num- 
her of farmers in Fremont a_ regis- 
tered Beleian stallion. It must be 
said that it did improve the horses 
that Fremont produced but it was 
not a profit making venture except- 
ing to the man who sold the Belgian 
stallion at oa price far above the mar- 
ket value of the horse. 

The old store of Wm. F. A. Em- 
rich was a tvpieal country store and 
many a man went to visit it with no 
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object other than to see the inside 
of it and view the man who ran it. 
Mr. Emrich, it must be Said, wasy a 
man of character and competent, but 
he and his store looked the part his- 
tory accords to the country © store. 
The store remains today just as it 
was for many, many years, minus 
the goods on its shelves and the 
presence of the storekeeper, who has 
passed on to his reward. 


Doctors Licensed Without Exam. 

Dr. Smith, one of the last old time 
doctors, practiced at Fremont Center. 
Beginning in 1895, all doctors were 
licensed by the state. Those in prac- 
tice at the time were automatically 
licensed without examination or with- 
out previous training in a medical 
school. Dr. Smith was one of. these. 
Before this the usual training of a 
doctor consisted in working with an- 
other doctor. There were medical 
schools but attendance upon medical 
studies at college was not required 
by the law. Two other Fremont 
Center doctors listed in Sullivan 
County Gazetteer were Henry Gould 
and Frank M. Swan. These must 
have preceded Dr. Smith. 

Recently the newspapers carried an 
obituary of William  Asimus, who 
spent his early manhood at Fremont 
Center where he wrote for the New 
York World and one Sunday — issue 
carried a four page story of a breach 
of promise law suit growing out of 
a case involving a Fremont man and 
a Fremont girl. The incidents were 
exagerated and made to appear as 
humorous as possible. It is an inci- 
dent of historie yalue that should be 
mentioned. Asimus rose to become 
the editor of a city daily in Connesti- 
cut. , 

Obernburg Settlers Mostly Bavarians 

Obernburg, near the last border of 
the town, became the center of a 
group of German. settlers, in the 
main members of the Catholic church. 
Previous to the Obernburg © settle- 
ment the Catholics were served by 
a priest located at Ellenville. The 
Fremont Catholics found this service 
too infrequent—-the priest reached the 
settlement not more than onee a 
month—-(usually less often), and pe- 
titioned the bishop for a — resident 
priest. Their request was eranted 
and at Obernburg became the first 
Catholic Chureh in) Sullivan County 
to have a resident priest. Rey, Jos- 
eph Roesch, an Austrian priest, was 


assigned to the Obernburg parish and 
served it over a period cf more than 
twenty years. He left behind him 
many parish records very carefully 
written and complete in data that 
make them invaluable to anyone 
searching for the background of any 
family whose records are here. Quin- 
lan lists Father Roesch as a Prussian 
but a statement written by Father 
Roesch gives Austria as the country 
of his origin. The name Obernburg 
was given this community because it 
was the community in Bavaria from 
whence many of the early — settlers 
came to America and on to Fremont. 
This was particularly true of the 
Deckelman family. Some few vears 
ago Chwles Denner, former Obern- 
burg postmaster, made a trip to Ger- 
many one sununer. He believed that 
Obernburg, Bavaria, should be on 


his itinerary. On his arrival at the 


hotel at Obernburg, Bavaria, he found 
the host to bear the name of Franz 
Deckelman and learned that the vil- 
lage’s mayor was named Wilhelm 
Deckelman. He was fully convinced 
that the Deckelman family still re- 
mained in part in Obernburg, Bavar- 
ia. Charles Denner delighted to tell 
the story after his return to Frement, 
much to the delight of the Fremont 
Deckelmans. 1 haven't learned if Mr. 
Denner received any special favors 
because he knew the Yankee Deckel- 
mans. 

“Dutchtown” Picnic Big Affair 

No story of Obernbure would be 
complete without a mention of the 
so-called) “Dutchtown” picnic. This 
was one of the biggest social affairs 
in Western Sullivan County. It was 
definitely a benefit affair but it was 
patronized far and wide by every one. 
The pienic was held in a grove west 
of the settlement on lands now owned 
by Anthony Tempel. Kitz owned it 
before Tempel. Originally the pienic 
was in the Kille grove near the brew- 
ery. The church built a dance plat- 
form in the grove here together with 
other buildings needed to serve food 


and drink and necessary plank seat- 


ing around the needed tables which 
were pienic equipment selected to re- 
main outside in the weather during 
the vear. 

I can remember going to this pic- 
nie onee but that was when it was 
on the decline but even so it drew 
an immense erowd. My memory. re- 
calls the teams of horses, and horses 
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hitched to carriages tied to trees 
throughout the grove (woods may be 
a better word). It was the day be- 
fore. electricity. ‘The lighting was by 
use of so-called torches then in com- 
mon use. A tank contained a quart 
or more of kerosene oil, a wick was 
inserted into this through a tube 
about a half inch in diameter. ‘The 
wick was lit. There was no chimney 
or globe. ‘The nearest thing to it in 
use today is the flare carried by 
trucks or in use to mark an open spot 
in the highway. 

Philip Bietz, long-time  Jetferson- 
ville resident, then a band leader and 
dance orchestra man, played for the 
Obernburg picnic. He told me the 
bund waited outside the church where 
the people gathered before going to 
the picnic grounds. At the conclusion 
vf the church service the band headed 


the procession to the picnic grounds. | 


I presume the band played marches 
on its way. Like all early outdoor 
dance pavilions, the dance floor at 
Obernburg lay exposed to the weath- 
er, winter and summer. It furnished 
no ideal place for dancing. The 
crowd was so dense, however, that it 
was quite impossible to do any fancy 
dancing and no one complained. The 
mere fact that a big crowd had as- 
sembled—and there always did—left 
the impression that every one had a 
good time. The “Dutchtown” picnic 
was an event that no one for many 
miles around would want to miss. 


Brewery Cellar Still Stands 

Another institution for which 
Obernburg was known was its brew- 
ery. This was founded by William 
Deckelman, a brother of Judge 
William  Deckelman’s — grandfather, 
who later sold it to his son-in-law, 
Kille. It was operated until about 
1905. For many years it supplied the 
taverns in Western Sullivan with the 
beer they used. A cellar with a stone 
arch-eeiling was built as the brewery 
cellar. ‘This cellar stands today quite 
as good as the time it was built. It 
was a handiwork of an early Ger- 
man stone mason namned Meyer, whose 
grandson, Arthur N. Mevers, of Nar- 
rowsburg, is now Commissioner of 
Jurors for Sullivan County. The 
priest’s house at  Obernburg, also 
built of stone. is another ef his jobs. 

A celebrity that Obernburg © pro- 
duced was Gunboat  Smith--whoese 
real name was Ed. Smith, an orphan 
hoy for whom Joseph Moser provided 


a home. Smith enlisted in the Navy 
where he learned the poxing business 
and from this he got the title Gun- 
boat. Gunboat Smith rated amonz 
the better heavyweight figiters and 
nussed the champivaship by but a 
small margin. 
Mileses Manufacturing Center 

Mileses was in its heyday quite a 
manufacturing center. . The Miles 
family first opened a tannery = and 
saw inill, None of this family re- 
mains in Fremont today. I had sev- 
eral calls within the past few years 
from a couple named Miles, descen- 
dants of the early settlers at Mileses, 
now living in New Rochelle. They 
were ‘interested in trying to establish 
a Claini to the abandoned one-room 
school and grounds to be use@ as a 
country, or summer, home. 

George Sipple told me one time of 
a descendant of the original Miles 
(or one of them) who eame_ here 
from his home in Colorado to visit 
the graves in the Mileses cemetery 
where the Miles family had built a 
vault to contain the bodies of their 
dead. This Miles descendant desired 
to enter the vault and to that end 
hired some local men to open the door 
of it. After several days of hard la- 
bor the door failed to yield, and the 
attempt was abandoned. The Miles 
of Colorado returned home without 
seeing his great-grandfather and the 
others in the family resting in the 
vault. 

Mill Develops Dam Trouble 

The Sinple family accuired the 
Miles holdings so far as the tannerv 
site was converned. It develoned a 
saw mill and wood working plant on 
it. using the water power from the 
dam above the mill for rower This 
dam-—the original dam filled 9 with 
cand and a@rovel egrried down stream 
bv the flood waters. This was rem- 
edjed by byilding the dam higher 
This line marking the line of the ton 
of the original dam and the start of 
the additional mesonre was clearly 


shown by a elance at the dam when. 


facing — it. The  inerensed  heisht 
of the dam snaon filled. too. with 
rravel. However, the height of the 
dom shove the power nlant eave it a 
hie head and nlenty of nower when 
there was enouevh water in the stream. 

There was no mill race from. this 
dam to the nower nlant. Instead the 
water wis eonveved throuch a round, 
wooden conduit made of wooden 
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staves held together by metal hoops. 
Some small hotes in this conduit pro- 
duced small streams of water toreed 
high in the air. In winter this pro- 
duced a mist and a cone of ice, 

A cooperage was developed in this 
plant that produced thousands and 
thousands of apple barrels used by 
appie packers all over Sullivan Coun- 
ty in a day when Sullivan County was 
a great apple producing section in 
the country. J. M. Schmidt & Sons 
at North Branch were the big pack- 
ers. 

- Apples By the Carload 

So immense were the crops of ap- 
ples produced in Sulliven County that 
Schmidt alone shipped 1700 carloads 
of barreled apples out of the county. 
A building was built by Schmidt as 
i ware house to store apples. These 
apples were shipped all over the 
United States and into every state 
but Oregon and Washington. J. M. 
Schmidt & Sons had on file letters 


from dealers they supplied — stating 


that the flavor of Sullivan County 


-apples could not be. matched by any 


other section. Today and for many 
years now all is left of the great in- 
dustry of apple growing of this sec- 
tion are the old apple trees neglected 
over these many vears or nearly dead 
—if not already dead. 

Mileses supplied almost exclusively 
the barrels in which — these apples 
were packed. Great loads of empty 
barrels piled on horse drawn lumber 
wagons were carried over the country 
roads-—loads larger than any load of 
hay we see today. The apple barrel 
has passed out of use. The use of 
the basket followed. This has now 
been replaced by an apple box (ealled 
in the trade a lue), which Jends_ it- 
self better for storing. 

T can recall the manner in whieh 
the apples in those davs were har- 
vested. The owner hand picked the 
fruit and dumped them on x pile on 
the ground-—a pile for each variety. 
The crew that packed these apples 
were in the employ of the buyer. 
They sorted the apples on the ground, 
where they found the piles, packed 


thene in the barrels that had been de- , 


livered on the ground. When the 
barrel was full the ton was reunded 
and the head pushed in place with a 
special tool for that purpose. This 
erushed—or badly bruised— the apples 
at the top of the barrel but it was 
the practice universally followed un- 


til the basket came into use. The 
cull apples were then used for cider 
or went into making dried apples 
(apfel-chnitz) produced in the home 
and an article of barter at the vil- 
lage store. Schmidt at Nexth Branch 
had a commercial dried apple factory 
which used as many as 70,000 bushels 
of apples a_ season. 

The apple barrels made at the 
cooperage at Mileses were made of 
local timber, much of it elm. 

Red Men Lodge at Mileses 

It caine to my attention just re- 
cently that Mileses, too, had a brevw- 
ery and that two beer cellars existed 
just west of the village somewheres 
near the churen. These cellars, too, 
had stone arched ceilings. I find in 
the Childs Gazetteer of 1870 that a 
Intin named John S. Neikals is listed 
as the brewer. I am told he has de- 
scendants in Fremont today. 

Mileses one time had a lodge of 
ted Men. ‘the hall’ it ‘built stands 
today. It was later used for the 
Grange and again later by Golden 
Seal. 

Mileses in its heyday had a furni- 
ture factory, an undertaker, a black- 
smith shop, a wagon maker shop, and 
a carpet weaving plant. 

Acidalia, located in the northwest 
corner of the town, was the last to 
be settled. Blake Calkins told me 
when he came there to live the valley 
down to the Basket was such a dense 
forest that it was dark even in mid- 
day. Not a speck of sunlight could 
penetrat the tree tops. Albert Hol- 
comb, former town of Fremont sup- 
ervisor, son of one of the firm of King 
and Holeomb, with whom I spend 
manv a pleasant hour, told me of ‘his 
family coming to Fremont from Herk- 
imer County. Their trip took them 
overland by use of oxen. The family 
had a diary in which an account of 
the trim had been written deseribine 
the different stopping places along the 
route. The last place at which they 
eamped over nieht was across the 
county iine in Delaware County not 
far from Acidalia. Mr. Holeomb gave 
me a rather vivid description of this 
partienlar. spot. Tt must have made 
a deen impression on him and he 
must hove seen jt often sinee reach- 
inf Ncidalia. The one thine I re- 
member clearly was the spring of 
water. an Uthe. site: 

Stiverville (Fernwood) Interesting 

The Wing and Holeomb eompany 
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built a wood alcohol plant, common- 
ly called an acid factory, and later 
built a second one about four miles 
down stream at a place called Fern- 
wood, by some Sthiverville, according 
to the point of view of the individ- 
ual, When the supply of wood was 
exnausted, the factories closed down. 
The land holdings of the King and 
Tioleomb firm extended into Delaware 
County. <After the wood alcohol busi- 
ness ci1osed down Holcomb made sonie 
effort to turn his holdings into desir- 
able summer resort and hunting lody- 
es by building dams on it stocked 
with trout. 

Albert Holcomb told me many in- 
teresting anecdotes. Two of these 
come to mind. One related to a big 
bear trap hanging on the side of the 
store building. ‘Vhis he told me he 
found one day while measuring wood. 


It was his beliet that some trapper 


had caught a bear in it and the bear 
dragged it away never tu be foimnd 
by the hunter—not the trap or the 
bear. 

Another story related to a wood 
chopper he employed. He found that 
this man would carry a pile of four 
foot wood on a strip he had measured 
to another strip that had not yet 
been measured. In Mr. Holecomb’s 
judgment it would have been _ less 
work to cut a new pile than to carry 
the entire pile from one location to 
another. It was Mr. Holcomb’s idea 
that this chopper felt a delight in 
what he thought was outwitting him. 
Holcomb, however, suspected = what 
was happening and. secretly marked 
several of the pieces in a pile he had 
measured to find them later in a pile 
quite some distance from the first. 
When confronted with the marked 
pieces, the chopper admitted the 
fraud he had been practicing. 


Rifle That Killed Sheriff Steele 

One day while having lunch with 
Albert Holeomb (on which he would 
always insist when I visited Acidalia) 
my eves rested on an old rifle hang- 
ing on the wall. I asked something 
about it. He ventured the informa- 
tion that it was claimed that that 
rifle had killed Sheriff Steele of Del- 
aware Countv in the Anti-Rent war 
in 1845. I don’t know if he believed 
this or not but since then T have seen 
several rifles concerning which the 
same claim has been made. Once I 
was shown a knife that was claimed 
had been used to kill him. 


Acidalia had prosperous farms and 
any one who may return to it today 
after an absence of fifty years would 
find it desolate, indeed. 

About 1900 Acidalia had a baseball 
team called McAdatms* team, because 
it was composed largely of players by 
that name—a family that was num- 
erous in that section at the time. The 
McAdams team did not hesitate to 
match bats with any team around 
and always made a good showing. The 
strategy was supplied by one of the 
older clan who was a master at the 
game and played until his age pre- 
vented him continuing. No historv 
of Fremont would be complete with- 


out a mention of the McAdam _ base- 


ball team. 


O’Mearas First Irish Family 

An Trish family named O'Meara 
moved into Acidalia from the town 
of Bethel. This _ O'Meara’ family 
must have been among the very first 
Irish families. While it still lived in 
Bethel it buried its dead in the Cath- 
olic cemetery at Obernburg as the 
markers indicate. There were three 
girls and two bovs who never mar- 
ried. The girls lived long after the 
boys had died but the O’Meara’. sis- 
ters were always called the O’Meara 
girls—-long, long after the word girls 
hardly applied. 

Buck Brook, a section of the town 
of Fremont lying remote from the 
rest of the town, is topographically 
closer to the town of Calicoon. It 
onee had a post office which has gene 
the way of Tenanah and Acida»lia. 
Philin Huff settled there from Jefver- 
sonville and opened a sawmill below 
a dam he built on the stream. His 
saw mill was an up and down saw 
which stood until after 1900 and 
many persons saw the old type saw 
at this mill lenge after it no longer 
operated. Huff shipped a great many 
butcher blocks—the kind that were a 
block of a big maple tree—not the 
kind that are built up out of ‘small 
pieces. Other parts of Fremont pro- 
vided butcher blocs) for the “ev 
York City shops when big maple trees 
were common in the town. T on-e 
read a tall tale about Thi ff's nond ++ 
Buck Brook that should he a part of 
this story.. ‘It was told that when- 
ever Huff wanted a mess of tront be 
took a wash tub, rowed anton Vie nen? 
placed it on a stump in the neta 
of the pond. As evening car e 
the trout began to jump out of — the 
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water either in play or in quest of 
insects, some of them landed in the 
wash tub“ and couldn't get back to 
the water. All Huff needed to do was 
to row out, bring in his wesh tub and 
the trout in it. This plan really 
saved him a lot of time. ‘This story 
appeared in some farm. paper one 
time. 


Chinchillas Local Product 

Between North Brancs and Fre- 
mont Center lies 1 part of Vremont 
referred to locally bv different names 
—Pleasant Valley, liandsome Hollow 
and Skunk Hollow. There qnay be 
more. This slopes east and contains 
some of the best farm land in the 
town. It is still 2 gved farming see- 
tion but not to the extent known in 
the past. <A family named Graef_ to- 
day has the leading Chinchilla farm 
in the United States, where they raise 
these small fur bearing animals im- 
ported from the Andes Mountains in 
South America. The climate js 
adapted to them. These animals are 
so very valuable that this farm can 
demand $1500 for one animal for 
breeding purposes. A chinchilla is 
not much larger than a gray squirrel. 

After the closing of the tanneries 
the families in Fremont found hard 
times. This continned until the de- 
mand for blue stone developed. The 
first blue stone reached the markets 
from quarries along the Delaware 
produced a much: harder stone and 
fully as nicely colored, if not nicer. 
This was in the days when concrete 
Was CUD RON. ves orks: City cant! 
other cities in the metropolitan area 
wanted sidewalks. Flagstones of bine 
stone was the ideal solution. The 
sidewalks of New York (of Al Smith 
fame) came at least in part from 
Fremont. Curb along the street, win- 
dow sills on brick buildings and fae- 
ing on buildings all called for blue 
stone. The stone cutters in these 
quarries developed such skill that it 
was little short of marvelous to watch 
them make a stone take shane under 
their hammers. The early stone cut- 
ters had hand tools mainly and used 
derricks operated by hand to do the 
heavy , lifting. No man worked lon’ 
at stone without developing unustal 
strength in his back to use in lifting 
When necessary, 

Blue Stone Demand Wanes 

Portland cement replaced the fag 
stone eventually but a concrete curb 
would not stand up under the traf- 


fic of steel tires on horse drawn 
trucks. Blue stone curb continued in 
demand. Granite from the south fin- 
ally was found more durable’ than 
blue stone—it was harder—and docks 
everywhere were filled with blue stone 
curb for which there was no demand. 
The granite had replaced it. 


Over the many years that blue 
stone was in demand, an immense 
amount of it was quarried in Fremont. 
The town ranked first in its produc- 
tion in Sullivan County. A tri 
along Route 97, if one will look at 
the mountainsides, the scars in the 
surface can easily be seen today, par- 
ticularly when the leaves have fallen. 
In places it seems the entire top of 
the mountain has been cut away. 
These scars are all locations of blue 
stone quarries. A careful examina- 
tion from the distance of the state 
road, 97, (even though such an ex- 
amination can be only very casual) 
will impress one of the immensity of 
the enterprise. 

One of the big operators was An- 
thony Manny and son. This started 
by a partnership of Anthony Manny 
of Jeffersonville with a man named 
Ross at Hlankins under the firm name 
of Manny and Rass. Fiventually 
Manny bought out Ross and took his 
son Henry as a partner. The Manny 
family sold out to Kenney and moved 


to Binghamton. 


Kenneys Come Here in 1889 

The .WKennev Brothers—FEdward, 
Patrick and John—came to Long Ea- 
dy in 1889 from Hurley in Ulster 
County, where they had worked © in 
blue stone quarries. John Kenney 
had come to ‘Tusten the vear betore 
and worked in a quarry in Tusten. 
Coming to Long Eddy, they searched 
the mowntainside for good stone. One 
was found part the way up the moun- 
tain back of Mechkoon’s home. After 
it was opened (opening consisted of 
taking off the top and removine stone 
that had been damaged by exposure, 
etc.), it proved to be the best quarry 
of all they opened—and they opened 
A erent many litter ack. wase with 
them to lead them to start on the 


best. This quarry produced thous- 
ands and thousands of top quitlity 
blue stone. The reeords show. that 


one year thev marketed over 33,000,- 
O00 worth of blue. stone. 

The Kenney Brothers bought the 
John Botsford. store and sent ‘for 
their half-brother, James, to condnuet 
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it. ‘They bought the Geer House to 
have a dock on the railroad to load 
their stone. ‘This Geer property had 
on it a boarding house in which rafts- 
men put up for the night after fas- 
tening their rafts in the Long Eddy. 
Geer was the first settler in Long 
Eddy. His original purchase also in- 
cluded the acid factory property and 
the record shows that he bought it 
from a man named Dusinberry  liv- 
ing at Ellenville. There is some de- 
mand for bluestone today and _ it 
brings good prices but it is a much 
different. business. Jesse Howes of 
Sidney Center, who was the contrac- 
tor who built the viaduct at the Bas- 
ket, told me that he ran into good 
luck when he built that structure be- 
cause he found skilled workers liv- 
ing near the job—men who knew 
how to work stone. This was twenty 
years ago. Since then many of the 
skilled stone cutters have died. Some 
do remain, however. 


Last of the Stone Men 

John Kenney maintained  his_ in- 
terest in blue stone to the end. Prob- 
ably because he loved it. He never 
lost interest in the personal welfare 
of the men who had worked for him. 
When one of these came to him— 
and there were many—with a_ hard 
luck story, John Kenney would put 
him to work in the quarry, even 
though he saw no market for the 
stone.» Mrs. Wm. H.° Lawrence of 
Jeffersonville lived near Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenney one winter in Florida. ‘This 
practice of Mr. Kenney had been dis- 
cussed. He admitted it was not good 
business practice but it made — him 
feel better here as he struck himself 
over his heart with his. big right 
hand. That statement expresses bet- 
ter than so many words John Ken- 
ney’s attitude toward the men who 
had worked with him for so | many 
years. 

I want to interpose here a story of 
pioneer days that had been written 
up and which I once was _ privilezed 
to read. It was entitled The Female 
Hunter and was the story of a gir! 
who hunted in Rock Valley and near- 
by Fremont. It covered a period of 
many years of the woman's life and 
told of the hardship she 9 suffered. 
Some one who knows tore about it 
may follow through with more of the 
story. 

Early Fremont Churches 

Quinlan makes mention of the fact 


that Fremont had only two churches— 
the Methodist Church at Fremont 
Center and the Catholic Church at 
Obernburg. The Methodist Church 
was English speaking. The Catholic 
Church was German. The Methodist 
Church never had a resident pastor 
and was always supplied by the 
church. at’ Callicoon. In 1892. the 
Franeiscan religious order of Catholic 
priests came to Obernburg. The 
priests’ residence had extra rooms 
added to it to provide a school for 
boys who aspired to study for the 
Catholic priesthood. The magnificent 
institution of St. Joseph’s Seraphic 
Seminary had its beginning at Obern- 
burg. 

Mileses next built a church under 
the leadership of a German minister 
who lived between Mileses and Hor- 
tonvilte,”. Ci=can't recall his -. name). 
Rev. Sammuel Muery served it for 
years to be followed by Rev. John 
hi. Straub, a Dutch Reformed minis- 
ter of. Callicoon Center... It then af- 
filiated with the Lutheran Church and 
is now supplied by the Lutheran 
Chureh at Jettersonville. The Catho- 
lies at Long Eddy interested the 
Franciscan Fathers at Callicoon in a 
ehurch there and St: Patrick’s was 
built... A = Methodist Church was 
built, too, and for many years there 
was an Episcopal Chapel there. ‘This 
was followed by another Catholic 
Church at Hankins, St. Francis, and 
a Methodist Church followed. 


Bibles Found in School 

Though for many years in Fremont 
township there were but two churches 
in the town, the schoolhouses served 
as churches. When T taught at Wind- 
fall I examined the books in. the H- 
brary one day to find that it con- 
tained fourteen copies of the Bible. 
Upon inquiry T learned these had be- 
longed to a church organization once 
existing in the community. This was 
true in many of the one room schools 
in Fremont. 

A\ very interesting bit of history in 
Fremont was the existence of a 
socialistic stronghold around Long 
Mddv. Tt can remember it but do not 
recall who the active party workers 
wenceu. “Te remembers that ther: “were 
very active. In one town election the 
party had a candidate for supervisor 
in the person of James Hagadorn, an 
undertaker at Long Eddy. He was 
an intelligent man, made a good ap- 
pearance and thoroughly convinced 
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that Socialism was a sure cure for 
all our social, civic and economic ills. 
He must have been certain he could 
be elected supervisor and carefully 
canvassed the town, keeping a note 
book in his pocket in which he wrote 
each voter's name as he canvassed. 
After the name he wrote whether the 
particular voter was for or against 
him. This was in reply to the ques- 
tion he put point blank to each voter. 
When he had finished his canvass he 
concluded that he would get all but 
seven votes in the town, because only 
seven voters had told him they would 
not vote for him. When. the votes 
were counted his total vote was seven 
and 307 votes were recorded for the 
other candidates. Hagadorn took his 
defeat in good spirits—a wiser man 
for the experience. His) comment 
was that Fremont had 301 damn liars, 
for hadn't they said they were going 
to.-“ote cfor “hineeand hadn't: 
Finns Come to Fremont 

The latest migration into the town 
of Fremont is that of natives of iin 
land. These Finnish men and women 
have been a definite asset to the town. 
Every one of them is a good worker, 
who is always anxious to do a good 
day’s work for his emplover. The e 
Finns brought with them from their 


-native land the steam bath. These 


are seen in many places in the town. 
A Finnish steam bath as they exist 
in Fremont in a small building equip- 
with a place to build a hot fire. This 
fire heats stones. Water is poured on 
the hot stones to produce steam. A 
bather can move to a higher or low- 
er level to accommodate himself. 

The Finns are a most hospitable 
people and miss no opportunity to 
show their hospitality. 

I had listed the old store that 
stands on the square at Fremont Cen- 
ter and find I haven’t. Since it is 
a historic building I will say a few 
words about it. It was. built by 
Buckley, the tanner, as a company 
store. A man named Charles Leicht 
followed Buckley. He was followed 
by Hoffmann Brothers—Charles and 
Ernest. Charles moved on to Fian- 
kins. frnest eventually landed at 
Truxton, N. Y¥., where he is ‘today. 
Frank S. Bury followed and __ re- 
mained until he built -his own. store. 
Since then it has had many uses but 


-as a land mark it remains. 


There are many family names I 
desired to mention in this brief his- 


tory. Possibly at a later date I will 
fill in some of the spots that I missed. 


SUPPLEMENT 

Referring to the Acidalia settlement 
-E wanted to mention that the King 
family have descendants living in the 
state of Kentucky today. Some of 
them live in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Two or more. of these families come 
to Acidalia to spend their summers 
in cottages they own on the former 
lands of the King and Hoicomb part- 
nership. One of these, Frances 
Smith, was married to a naval officer, 
Hammond Duggan, who met a tragic 
death, that at the time, received 


world-wide — publicity. The. United 
States Navy was experimenting with 
dirigibles. He was in command of 
one named Akron. Officer Duggan 


took the Akron on a flight over Bar- 
negat Bay, New. Jersey, where he 


ran into an electric storm. A bolt 
of lightning struck the Akron and 
destroyed it and all its crew. I read 


an account of this incident in — the 
Navy Journal, written by the widow. 
Because if is related to Fremont 
Township IT believe it should be men- 
tioned. 

The King and Tloleomb families in 
coming to Acidalia started from 
Cedarville in Herkimer County. 

No history of Fremont would be 
complete without a mention of the 
“pipeline.” 1 really never knew who 
owned this “pipeline.” I know it ap- 
peared on the tax lists assessed a- 
gainst the National Transit Company. 
Roughly it was iron pipes through 
which crude petroleum was pumped 
from the vil fields near and around 
Olean, N. Y., and nearby Pennsyl- 
vania to tidewater at Bayonne, New 
Jersey, where the crude petroleum 
was refined into gasoline, kerosene, 
parrafin, lubricating oil and such 
other things made out of it. I am 
told that the crude oil produced by 
these oil wells had a parrafin base 
while Texas crude oil (and much of 
it over the world) has an asphalt 
base—the material that goes into the 
black top construction of our high- 
ways, 

The “pipeline” that crossed Fre- 
mont was only a part of a big stretch 
from Olean to Bayonne and was laid 
down sometime between 1870 and 
1880) (possibly some reader can give 
the exact date). Powerful pumping 
stations were located along the line 
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to force the oil through the pipes 
over the mountains. One of these 
was at Hancock, now converted into 
a woodworking plant. Another near 
Cochecton is in ruins. While the 
pipeline carried: the crude oil, a 
telegraph line ran along the. course 
and inen walked over the route every 
day to discover a break if one -oe- 
curred west of Mileses on the hill. 
The stream all the way to the Del- 
aware River was coated with crude 
oil. Of course, this killed the — fish 
in the stream and the State Conser- 
vation Commission compelled the 
cleaning of the stream. This. was 
done by a crew working with brooms. 
The pipeline carries no more oil, The 
refineries were located nearer’ the 
wells, eliminating the need ot the 
pipeline. 

A company has acquired the line 
and it is now used to carry natural 
gas that travels . by ‘pressure—no 
pumps are needed. When oil was 
carried there were four six inch 
pipes. TI saw some of these taken up. 


Within the past few years new pipes 
for carrying the natural pas were laid 
down. ‘The size of these new pipes 
are unknown to me—nor do I know 
how many were laid down. For fifty 
or sixty years crude oil was pushed 
through the pipe line across the town- 
ship of Fremont. How many barrels 
went across the town is hard to tell. 
There may be statistics some place 
but it must have been millions and 
millions and millions of barrels. 
Near Hankins existed a bee rock 
that was a natural phenomenon. Here 
honey bees had a natural hive in a 
crevice of a rock in which there 
were tons of honey. This persisted 
until Route 97 was constructed when 
the Lane, Construction Company 
blasted away the roek in which the 
bees lived. Many of my readers will 
remember the bee rock. Those that 
do not will find that 1t was at the 
first rock cut west of Hankins. I be- 
heve some one will have a view of 
this hanging rock that jutted out over 
the original highway at that point. 
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